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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

If Jack Paar thinks he has become a force in America 
. . . he’s right Witness Hugh Downs on our cover and 
George Kirgo on pages 8 and 23; two nice people we 
might never have met had they not been brought into our 
living rooms by the Tonight Show. 

COVER STORY 

Actually, our cover is a father-son photo. After an early 
evening taping of the Paar Show, Hugh Downs came over 
to our photographer's studio with his fifteen-year-old son, 
H. R. Downs. That's his name, H. R. And that's his fist 
on the cover, lower right. 



H.H., Kurtxnmn, Chator, Hunt. Down., Warren 


BERLIN 

For our second "over- 
seas assignmcnt''we com- 
missioned cartoonist Ar- 
nold Roth to inspect the 
Iron Curtain in East and 
West Berlin. Roth, who 
draws the syndicated 
comic strip, "Poor Ar- 
nold's Almanac”, took a 
look at this phenomenon 
(try imagining a bound- 
ary drawn between, say, 
the East Side and West Side of New York), and ct 
up with some pretty revealing observations about I 
big historical problems translate into poignant perse 

ORSON BEAN 

This month's fumelli (see page 45) was shot on 1; 
tion, and we have the chilblains to prove it. We some" 
managed to choose the coldest pre-Christmas day of 
year for our all-day outdoor shooting session at the C 
County Shopping Center in Yonkers, New York. 

Between shots, everybody - liimetti cast plus Ec 
Kurtzman, Assistant Steinem, and Photographer Han 
huddled together in the station wagon, clutching cup 
hot cotlee and each other. Cold weather certainly foi 
friendship. 



Roth ( right) by Roth 








GEORGE KIRGO 


THE 




Owing to circumstances beyond my control (I'm on 
this TV show a lot), 1 now possess what is known as a 
public lace. That is to say, chances arc that if 1 stand on 
a street comer for any length of time somebody is bound 
to recognize me. It’s true. Of course it helps if the comer 
is Broadway and 42nd Street. And if I stand there during 
the lunch hour. For at least an hour or two. And if an 
old friend happens to come along and see me standing 
there waiting for somebody to recognize me. 

Such is the power of television. Oh, maybe I'm not 
recognized the way a John F. Kennedy is, or a Nelson 
Rockefeller, or an Elizabeth Taylor.- or some other big 
show business personality. My face isn't ihai public. Yet 
the day doesn't pass but that a perfect stranger stops me 
on the street and says, "Hey, aren't you what's-his-namc7" 

Many public faces claim they hate being recognized. 
Some react violently to a mere request for an autograph. 
I won't name names but I've heard that a certain Acadamy 
Award-winning actor (M — B — ) will rip olT your T- 
shirt if you as much as speak to him. A prominent actress 
whom I'll call J — M — is equally fierce. She'll rip oil 

Not me. I'll be frank with you. 1 resent not being recog- 


nized. If a full day goes by and not a single perfect ] 
stranger has recognized me, I'll stop one and insist on hi 
doing it. Even if he’s never seen me before. 

You see, this business of recognition is like a disease. 
Once you've been recognized you can't slop, You've got 
to keep being recognized. You can't get enough of it. 
You've got to be recognized or-elsc! It's a monkey on 
your back. 


Take dark glasses. Now I'm the kind of human being 
who can't stand having things on his body. I mean, bodily 


encumbrances. Like wallets and wristwutchcs and other 
extra weights. Don't ask me why (amateur psychologists 
I'm not so fond of, cither). That's the way it is. I have aj 
watch; it’s at home in a drawer. I dc ’ 
carry good luck medallions. I don't ei 
bracelet. 

But you'll rarely see me without my dark glasses. 1 1 
despise dark glasses. They hang heavy on my sensitive. 

*s. They bruise the bridge of my nose. They hamper my 


n. Let them. I've discovered that without dark 
glasses you just don't get recognized. 

And that's why so many public faces wear the things. 
Don't let them tell you anything different. Why, I know 
of one celebrity— a baritone, naturally— who not only wears 
dark glasses— he wears dark contact lenses. 1 

All right, you know the worst. I enjoy being recognized 
by perfect strangers. It's a cheap thrill, but a thrill never- 
theless. There are reasons for my pleasure. I'm sun 
deep-rooted reasons like exhibitionism, insecurity, I 
tility with a little English on it. This is not the place for 
such probing. Besides, 1 dislike amateur psychologists 


:n when they’re 
Before you condemn me, however, for deriving such 
joy from what is, at best, a meaningless experience, con- 
sider this: 

Maybe 1 enjoy being recognized simply because, un 
recently, I've never been recognized. I mean, at all. 

Like when I was about five years old, my father w 
taken seriously ill (the depression) and had to be hos- 
pitalized for several months. When the time came for him 





_ *1 the public face of Jack Benny. 

If you plan io become a public face, be-prepared for 
this eventuality. In New York public faces are common. 
Other celebrities who have walked behind me include 
Harry Bclafonte, Sidney Blackmcr, Harry Truman (he 
passed me), Phil Silvers, Jackie Cooper, G. Mennen 
Williams, J — M — , Greta Garbo, and, twice, Myron 


Another time, late for an appointment, I rushed from 
the house, having barely finished dressing. Normally I 
relish being stopped by perfect strangers and hearing 
their perfectly strange views on literature, television, and 
international affairs, but, lardy as I was, I hoped to avoid 
such encounters. 1 proceeded through the streets of the 
city (I- always walk since that's the best way to be recog- 
nized) without incidcfiUlots of stares but nothing more) 
until 1 was at destination's door. And there I was ob- 
served by an elderly gentleman whose broad smile indi- 
cated that he would have words with me. As he neared 
me, I thought: "Probably retired. Lots of time to kill. 
Wants to know if it's true about Minnie Guggenheim and 
Charley Weaver. Wants to know if his grandson who 
plays the trombone can get on the show. Wants to know 
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There was, until a year ago, a little and very grimy- 



of the crystal egg. Mr. Cave glanced nervously towards 


the door leading into the parlour, and said five pounds. 
The clergyman protested that the price was high, to his 
companion as well as to Mr. Cave-it was, indeed, very 

had stocked the article - and an attempt at bargaining 
ensued. Mr. Cave stepped to the shop-door, and held it 
open. “Five pounds is my price," he said, as though he 
wished to save himself the trouble of unprofitable discus- 
sion. As he did so, the upper portion of a woman's face 
appeared above the blind in the glass upper panel of the 
door leading into the parlour, and stared curiously at the 
two customers. "Five pounds is my price,” said Mr. Cave, 
with a quiver in his voice. 


The swarthy young man had so far remained a spec- 
tator, watching Cave keenly. Now he spoke. "Give him 
five pounds,” he said. The clergyman glanced at him to 
see if he were in earnest, and, when he looked at Mr. 
Cave again, he saw that the latter's face was white. "It’s 
a lot of money,” said the clergyman, and, diving into his 
pocket, began counting his resources. He had little more 
than thirty shillings, and he appealed to his companion, 
with whom he seemed to be on terms of considerable 
intimacy. This gave Mr. Cave an opportunity of collecting 
his thoughts, and he began to explain in an agitated man- 
ner that the crystal was not, as a matter of fact, entirely 
free for sale. His two customers were naturally surprise! 
at this, and inquired why he had not thought of that 
before he began to bargain. Mr. Cave became confused, 
but he stuck to his story, that the crystal was not in the 
market that afternoon, that a probable purchaser of it had 
already appeared. The two, treating this as an attempt to 
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f The next day Mrs. Cave found thal Ihe crystal had been 
J. removed from the window, and was lying behind some 




She went to the place behind the locker on the Counter, 


where she had discovered it the day before. It was not 
there; and she immediately began an eager search about 
the shop. 

When Mr. Cave returned from his business with the 
dog-fish, about a quarter to two in the afternoon, he found 
the shop in some confusion, and his wife, extremely ex- 
asperated and on her knees behind the counter, routing 
among his taxidermic material. Her face came up hot and 
angry over the counter, as the jangling bell announced 
his return, and she forthwith accused him of “hiding it.” 

“Hid whart" asked Mr. Cave. 

‘The crystal!” 

At that Mr. Cave, apparently much surprised, rushed 
to the window. "Isn’t it here?" he said. "Great Hcavans! 
whnt has become of it?" 

Just then, Mr. Cavers step-son re-entered the shop from 
the inner room— he' had .come home a minute or so before 
Mr. Cave-and he was blaspheming freely. He was ap- 
prenticed to a second-hand furniture dealer down the 
road, but he had his meals at home, and he was naturally 
annoyed to find no dinner ready. 

But, when he heard of the loss of the crystal, he forgot 
his meal, and his anger was diverted from his mother to 
his step-father. Their first idea, of course, was that he 
had hidden it. But Mr. Cave stoutly denied all knowledge 
of its fatc-frccly offering his bedabbled affidavit in the 
matter— and at last was worked up to a point of accusing, 
first, his wife and then his step-son of having taken it 
with a view to a private sale. So began an exceedingly 



... and then we’ll 
'smash the Union flank 
in Washington 
and roll it up 
L. to New York . . . 


WTO' course, we may 
have a minor delay 
it that little crossroads 
own of Gettysburg . . . 


acrimonious and emotional discussion, which ended for 
Mrs. Cave in a peculiar nervous condition midway be- 
tween hysterics and amuck, and caused the step-son to be 
half-an-hour late at the furniture establishment in the 
afternoon. Mr. Cave took refuge from his wife’s emotions 
in the shop. 

In the evening the matter was resumed, with less passion 
and in a judicial spirit, under the presidency of the step- 
daughter. The supper passed unhappily and culminated 
in a painful scene. Mr. Cave gave way at last to extreme 
exasperation, and went out banging the front door vio- 
lently. The rest of the family, having discussed him with 
the freedom his absence warranted, hunted the house from 
garret to cellar, hoping to light upon the crystal. 

T he next day the two customers called again. They 
were received by Mrs. Cave*almost in tears. It transpired 
that no one could imagine all that she had stood from 

Cave at various times in her married pilgrimage She 

also gave a garbled account of the disappearance. The 
clergyman and the Oriental laughed silently at one an- 
other, and said it was very extraordinary. As Mrs. Cave 
seemed disposed to give them the complete history of his 
life they made to leave the shop. Thereupon Mrs. Cave, 
still clinging to hope, asked for the clergyman’s address, 
so that, if she could get anything out of Cave, she might 
communicate it. The address was duly given, but appar- 
ently was afterwards mislaid. Mrs. Cave can remember 
nothing about it. 

In the evening of that day, the Caves seem to have ex- 


hausted their emotions, and Mr. Cave, wjto had been out 
in the afternoon, supped in a gloomy isolation that con- 
trasted pleasantly with the impassioned controversy of 
the previous days. For some time matters were very badly 
strained in the Cave household, but neither crystal nor 
customer reappeared. 

N ow, without mincing the matter, we must admit that 
Mr. Cave was a liar. He knew perfectly well where the 
crystal was. It was in the rooms of Mr. Jacoby Wace, 
Assistant Demonstrator at St. Catherine’s Hospital, West- 
boume Street. It stood on the sideboard partially covered 
by a black veivctcloth, and beside a decanter of American 
whisky. It is fronjcMr. Wace, indeed, that the particulars 
upon which this narrative is based were derived. Cave had 
taken off the thing to the hospital hidden in the dog-fish 
sack, and there had pressed the young investigator to keep 
it for him. Mr. Wace was a little dubious at first. His 
relationship to Cave was peculiar. He had a taste for 
singular ’characters, and he had more than once invited 
the old man to smoke and drink in his rooms, and to 
unfold his rather amusing views of life in general and 
of his wife in particular. Mr. Wace had encountered Mrs. 
Cave, too, on occasions when Mr. Cave was not at home 
to attend to him. He knew the constant interference to 
which Cave was subjected, and having weighed the story 
judicially, he decided to give the crystal a refuge. Mr. Cave 
promised to explain the reasons for his remarkable affec- 
tion for the crystal more fully on a later occasion, but he 
spoke distinctly of seeing visions therein. He called on 



Mr. Wace Ihc same evening. ' 

He told a complicated story. The crystal he said had 
come into his possession with other oddments at the 
forced sale of another curiosity dealer's effects, and not 
knowing what its value might be, he had ticketed it at 
ten shillings. It had hung upon his hands at that price for 
some months, and he was thinking of "reducing the 
figure," when he made a singular discovery, 

l^t that time his health was very bad— and it must be 
borne in mind that, throughout all this experience, his 
physical condition was one of ebb-and he was in con- 
siderable distress by reason of the negligence, the positive 
ill-treatment even, he received from his wife and step- 
children. His wife was vain, extravagant, unfeeling, and 
had a growing taste for private drinking: his step-daughter 
was mean and overreaching; and his step-son had con- 
ceived a violent dislike for him, and lost no chance of 
showing it. The requirements of his business pressed 
heavily upon him, and Mr. Wace docs not think that 
he was altogether free from occasional intemperance. He 
had begun life in a comfortable position, he was a man 
of fair education, and he suffered, for weeks at a stretch, 
from melancholia and insomnia. Afraid- to disturb his 
family, he would slip quietly from his wife’s side, when 
his thoughts became intolerable, and wander about the 
house. And abobt three o'clock one morning, late in 
August, chance directed him into the shop. 

The dirty little place was impenetrably black except 
in one spot, where he perceived an unusual glow of light. 


Approaching this, he discovered it to be the crystal egg, 
which was standing on the corner of the counter towards 
the window. A thin ray smote through a crack in the shut- 
ters, impinged upon the, object, and seemed as it were to 

It occurred to Mr. Cave that this was not in accordance 
with the laws of optics as he had known them in his 
younger days. He could understand the rays being re- 
fracted by the crystal and coming to a focus in its interior, 
but this diffusion jarred with his physical conceptions. He 
approached the crystal nearly, peering into it and round 
it, with a transient revival of the scientific curiosity that 
in his youth had determined his choice of a calling. He 
was surprised to find the light not steady, but writhing 
within the substance of the egg, as though that object 
was a hollow sphere of some luminous vapour. In moving 
about to get different points of view, he suddenly found 
that he had come between it and the ray, and that the 
crystal none the '.loss .remained luminous. Greatly aston- 
ished, he lifted it out of the light ray and carried it to the 
darkest part of the shop. It remained bright for some 
four or five minutes, when it slowly faded and went out. 
He placed it in the thin streak of daylight, and its lumi- 
nousness was almost immediately restored. 

So far, at least, Mr. Wace was able to verify the remark- 
able story of Mr. Cave. He has himself repeatedly held' 
this crystal in a ray of light (which had to be of a less 
diameter than one millimetre). And in a perfect darkness, 
such as could be produced by velvet wrapping, the crystal 
did undoubtedly appear very faintly phosphorescent. It 



I’ll teach you 
to say I look like 
Elvis Presley I 


would seem, however, that the luminousness was of some 
exceptional sort, and not equally visible to all eyes; for 
Mr. Harbinger - whose name will be familiar to the 
scientific reader in connection with the Pasteur Institute 
—was quite unable to see any light whatever. And Mr. 
Wace’s own capacity for its appreciation was out of com- 
parison inferior to that of Mr. Cave's. Even with Mr. Cave 
the power varied very considerably; his vision was most 
vivid during states of extreme weakness and fatigue. 

Now from the outset this light in the crystal exercised 
an irresistible fascination upon Mr, Cave, And it says 
more for his loneliness of soul than a volume of pathetic 
writings could do, that he told no human being of his 
curious observations. He seems to have been living in 
such an atmosphere of petty spite that to admit the ex- 
istence of a pleasure would have been to risk the loss of 
it. He found that as the dawn advanced, and the amount 
of diffused light increased, the crystal became to all ap- 
pearance non-luminous. And for some time he was unable 
to see anything in it, except at night-time, itulark comers 
of the shop. 

But the use of an old velvet cloth, which he used as a 
background for a collection of minerals, occurred to him, 
and by doubling this, and putting it over his head and 
hands, he was able to get a sight of the luminous move- 
ment within the crystal even in the day-time. He was 
very cautious lest he should be thus discovered by his 
wife, and he practised this occupation only in the after- 
noons, while she was asleep upstairs, and then circum- 
spectly in a hollow under the counter. And one day, 
turning the crystal about in his hands, he saw something. 

sion that the object had for a moment opened to him 
the view of a wide and spacious and strange countty ; and, 
turning it about, he did, just as the light faded, see the 

Now, it would be tedious and unnecessary to state all 
the phases of Mr. Cave’s discovery from this point. Suf- 
fice that the effect was this: the crystal, being peered into 
at an angle of about 1 37 degrees from the direction of the 
illuminating ray, gave a clear and consistent picture of 
a wide and peculiar country-side. It was not dream-like 
at all; it produced a definite impression of reality, and 
the better the light the more real and solid it seemed. It 
was a moving picture: that is to say, certain objects moved 
in it, but slowly in an orderly manner like real things, 
and, according as the direction of the lighting and vision 
changed, the picture changed also. It must, indeed, have 
been like looking through an oval glass at aview, and 
turning the glass about to get at different aspects. 

Mr. Cave’s statements, Mr. Wace assures me, were 
extremely circumstantial, and entirely free from any of 
that emotional quality that taints hallucinatory impres- 
sions. But it must be remembered that all the efforts of 
Mr, Wace to see any similar clarity in the faint opalescence 
of the crystal were wholly unsuccessful, try as he would. 
The difference in intensity of the impressions received by 
the two men was very great, and it is quite conceivable that 
what was a view to Mr. Cave was a mere blurred nebu- 
losity to Mr. Wace. 

The view, as Mr. Cave described it, was invariably of 
an extensive plain, and he seemed always to be looking 


at it from a considerable height, as if from a-tower or a 
mast. To the east and to the west the plain was bounded 
at a remote distance by vast reddish cliffs, which reminded 
him of those he had seen in some picture; but what the 
picture was Mr. Wace was unable to ascertain. These 
cliffs passed north and south-he could tell the points of 
the compass by the stars that were visible of a night- 
receding in an almost illimitable perspective and fading 

nearer the eastern set of cliffs, on the occasion of his 
first vision the sun was rising over them, and black 
against the sunlight and pale against their shadow appeared 
a multitude of soaring forms that Mr. Cave regarded as 
birds. A vast range of. buildings spread below him;' he 
seemed to be looking down upon them; and, as they ap- 
proached the blurred and refracted edge of the picture, 
they became indistinct. There were also trees curious in 
shape, and in colouring, a deep mossy green and an 
exquisite grey, beside a wide and shining canal. And 
something great and brilliantly coloured flew across the 
picture. But the first time Mr. Cave saw these pictures he 
saw only in Hashes, his hands shook, his head moved, the 
vision came and went, and grew foggy and indistinct. And 
at first he had the greatest difficulty in finding the picture 
again once the direction of it was lost. 

His first clear vision, which came about a week after 
the first, the interval having yielded nothing but tantalising 
glimpses and some useful experience, showed him the 
view down the length of the valley. The view was different, 
but he had a curious persuasion, which his subsequent 
observation abundantly confirmed, that he was regarding 
this strange world from exactly the same spot, although 
he was looking in a different direction. The long faqadc 
of the great building, whose roof he had looked down 
upon before, was now receding in perspective. He recog- 
nised the roof. In the front of the facade was a terrace 
of massive proportions and extraordinary length, and 
down the middle of the terrace, at certain intervals, stood 
huge but very graceful masts, bearing small shiny objects 
which reflected the setting sun. The import of these small 
objects did not occur to Mr. Cave until some time after, 
as he was describing the scene to Mr. Wace. The terrace 
overhung a thicket of the most luxuriant and graceful 
vegetation, and beyond this was a wide grassy lawn on 
which certain broad creatures, in form like beetles but 
enormously larger, reposed. Beyond this again was a 
richly decorated causeway of pinkish stone; and beyond 
that, and lined with dense red weeds, and passing up the 
valley exactly parallel with the distant cliffs, was a broad 
and mirror-like expanse of water. The air seemed full of 
squadrons of great birds, manoeuvring in stately curves; 
and across the river was a multitude of splendid buildings, 
richly coloured and glittering with metallic tracery and 
facets, among a forest of moss-like and lichenous trees. 
And suddenly something flapped repeatedly across the 
vision, like the fluttering of a jewelled fan or the beating 
of a wing, and a face, or rather the upper part of a face 
with very large eyes, came as it were close to his own 
and as if on the other side of the crystal. Mr. Cave was so 
startled and so impressed by the absolute reality of these 
eyes, that he drew his head back from the crystal to look 
continued on page 54 







Indecent Exposure: 
How to write 
a best-selling 
autobiography * 


I'm going to show you 
how to write a best-selling 
autobiography EVEN THOUGH 
YOU'VE NEVER EXPERIENCED 
AN IOTA OF HONEST DEGRADATION ! 


BY GEORGE KIRGO 
Autobiographies have been In 
demand for centuries, ever 
since Dante put out his Divine 
Comedy. I feel It only fair to 
tell you, however, that today 
they're best sellers for one 
special, reason: THEY SPILL THE 
BEANS! 

They're sagas of sin, sung by 
the sinners themselves. Madams, 
murderers, alcoholics, rapists, 
con-men, drug addicts - these 
are our new literary lions. 

Their true-life stories make 
Studs Lonlgan read like The 
Power of Positive Thinking. 

Faulkner? Just a Nobel Prize- 
winning sissy compared to 
Polly Adler. And If Erskine 
Caldwell really wants to know 
about the seamy side of life, 
why doesn ' t he come up north 
and talk to Lillian Roth? 

It's the same with magazines. 
Scandal mongers like Confidential 
easily outsell Boy's Life. What 
boy worthy of the name wants to 
read about his own life (continued) 
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It's been alleged that many of these confessionals were 
subsidized by Susan Hayward, so she'd have first crack 
at playing the parts in the movies. 

To avoid type-casting, however, she’s planning to 
branch out. There’s a possibility she’ll do the film version 
of Christine Jorgensen's autobiography, in which the title 


role will be played by both Miss Hayward and Gregory 
Peck. > 

Another poignant memoir was Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
by "Pappy" Boyington. He was the war ace who took to 
drink because he couldn't adjust to peacetime life. For- 
tunately he was cured, and not a minute too soon. His 
friends were about to start another war so he'd perk up. 

In his all too brief screen career, the late Errol Flynn 
numbered among his sensitive portrayals such legendary 
lovers as Don Juan, Casanova and John Barrymore. 

In My Wicked, Wicked Ways — his legendary life story 
—we find that Flynn took his roles quite seriously. He was 
a painstaking researcher. Before he assumed the guise of 
Casanova, for instance, he spared no exertion to acquaint 
himself intimately with the problems that must have con- 
fronted that poor devil, hounded as he was by insatiable 
women seeking his favors. 

In fact Flynn spent so much of his time engaged in 
rcsearch-of one kind or another— that you wonder how 
he ever found a minute to write about it. 

Rocky Graziano, Gypsy Rose Lee, Zsa Zsa Gabor— 
the trend continues. The time is ripe for your own awful 
autobiography. But you must act now. Book buyers arc a 
fickle group and you never know when they'll suddenly 
decide to give up alcohol, narcotics, promiscuity and 
other such pastimes— in their reading anyway. 

Remember: TELL ALL. 

WEEP, AND THE WORLD WEEPS WITH YOU. 

HOLD NOTHING BACK, AND NOTHING CAN 
HOLD YOU BACK. 



You hesitate. I think I know why, You're afraid that 
.your life lacks the drama that spiked the lives of a Diana 
Barrymore or a Rocky Graziano. 

Of course it does. Whose life doesn't? 

Take me, for example. Before I wrote my novel, I too 
r had contemplated doing an autobiography— my own, in 
i fact. However, when I let my whole life pass in front of 
me (while swimming and managing to go down for the 
j third time), I realized that it could hardly be called lurid. 
I I’ve never been a Communist. I’ve never even been a 
Republican or a Democrat. I've never been an alcoholic, 
a drug addict, a homosexual (please, don't tell me my 
childhood crushes on Richard Dix and Andre Gide mean 
anything). 

My only sin is that I once was a contestant on a fixed 
quiz show. I'm sure it was fixed because I lost $75 of my 
own money. 

I certainly can't claim the wealth of incident that you 
find, for example, in Mary Astor's book. Why, do you 
know that at the age of seventeen she had her first affair 
-with John Barrymore! Nothing like that ever happened 
to me. I don’t even know Ethel. 

And that’s why I wrote a novel instead of an auto- 
biography. Don't you make the same mistake. 

After all, not all of us can be former alcoholics or drug 
addicts. That does not mean you’re beyond redemption. 
EVEN IF YOU'VE NEVER SINNED AT ALL. YOU 
CAN STILL BE SAVED! 

Don’t misunderstand. I'm not suggesting that you take 
up a life of sin now. To me, there’s nobody more disgust- 


ing Ihun a teetotaler who starts boozing it up just to write 
a best seller. 

You can try this if you want to. But you leave yourself 
open to the charge that your alcoholism was insincere. 

Also, you run the risk of failure. What if your liver 
doesn’t hold out? Then where’s your best seller? 

No, synthetic sin never got anybody anywhere. The 
only sin worth a nickel is sincere sin. 

Where does that leave you with your spotless past? 
Relax. I'm going to show you how to write a best-selling 
autobiography EVEN THOUGH YOU'VE NEVER 
EXPERIENCED AN IOTA OF HONEST DEGRA- 
DATION! 

Parental discord, a drunken father, a promiscuous 
mother, prc-marital sex, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
marital sex, mental unbalance - yes, all these autobio- 
graphical necessities can be yours! EVEN THOUGH 
YOU'RE A PLAIN, ORDINARY. PURE PERSON! 

What’s more atnak'ing is that you'll be teling the truth! 
Maybe not the whole truth, yet nothing but the truth. 

How? Ever hear of poetic license? 

To show you what I mean. I’ve composed an imaginary 
autobiography, the story of an everyday, clean-living, 
boring human being. IT COULD BE YOU! 

The autobiography appears in the left-hand column. 
In the right-hand column you’ll find the facts. A single 
quick reading will illustrate how the simple, prosaic de- 
tails of your own drab existence can be converted into an 
exciting and sordid best seller, 
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The word has an 
angry, malignant 
sound that brings 
the idea of attack 
vividly into the 
mind. There is a 
vicious sting about 
it somewhere— 


A hornet is wicked; it darts and stabs; it pierces, aiming 
without provocation for the face and eyes. The name sug- 
gests a metallic droning of evil wings, fierce flight, and 
poisonous assault; Though black and yellow, it sounds 
scarlet. There is blood in it. A striped tiger of the air in 
concentrated form! There is no cscapc-if it attacks. 

In Egypt an ordinary bee is the size of an English 
hornet, but the Egyptian hornet is enormous. It is truly 
monstrous-an ominous, dying terror. It shares that uni- 
versal quality of the land of the Sphinx and Pyramids- 
great size. It is a formidable insect, worse than scorpion 
or tarantula. The Rev. James Milligan, meeting one for 
the first time, realized the meaning of another word as 
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In thousands of American suburbs, 
there are dozens of shopping cen- 
ters with thousands of cars in their 
parking lots and millions of sub- 
urban couples on their credit plans. 
And what happens? We’ll show 
you what happens . . . 
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behind it. He had become so absorbed in watching that 

of his little shop, with its familiar odour of methyl, musti- 
ness, and decay. And, as he blinked about him, the glow- 
ing crystal faded, and went out. 

Such were the first general impressions of Mr. Cave. 
The story is curiously direct and circumstantial. From the 
outset, when the valley first flashed momentarily on his 
senses, his imagination was strangely affected, and, as 
he began to appreciate the details of the scene he saw, his 
wonder rose to the point of a passion. He went about his 
business listless and distraught, thinking only of the time 
when he should be able to return to his watching. And 
then a few weeks after his first sight of the valley came 
the two customers, the stress and excitement of their offer, 
and the narrow escape of the crystal from sale, as I have 
already told. 

Now while the thing was Mr. Cave's secret, it remained 
a mere wonder, a thing to creep to covertly and peep at, 
as a child might peep upon a forbidden garden. But Mr. 
Wace has, for a young scientific investigator, a particularly 
lucid and consecutive habit of mind. Directly the crystal 
and its story came to him, and he had satisfied himself, 
by seeing the phosphorescence with his own eyes, that 
there really was a certain evidence for Mr. Cave's state- 
ments, he proceeded to develop the matter systematically. 
Mr. Cave was only too eager to come and feast his eyes 
on this wonderland he saw, and he came every night from 


half-past eight until half-past ten, and sometimes, in Mr. 
Wace’s absence, during the day. On Sunday afternoons, 
also, he came. From the outset Mr. Wace made copious 
notes, and it was due to his scientific method that the 
relation between the direction from which the initialing 

was proved. And, by covering the crystal in a box per- 
forated only with a small aperture to admit the exciting 
ray, and by substituting black holland for his buff blinds, 
he greatly improved the conditions of the observations; 
so that in a little while they were able to survey the valley 
in any direction they desired. 

So having cleared the way, we may give a brief account 
of this visionary worid within the crystal. The things were 
in all cases seen by Mr. Cave, and the method of working 
was invariably for him to watch the crystal and report 
what he saw, while Mr. Wace (who as a science student 
had learnt the trick of writing in the dark) wrote a brief 
note of his report. When the crystal faded, it was put into 
its box in the proper position and the electric light turned 
on. Mr. Wace asked questions, and suggested observations 
to clear up difficult points. Nothing, indeed, could have 

The attention of. Mr. Cave had been speedily directed 
to the bird-like creatures he had seen so abundantly pres- 
ent in each of his earlier visions. His first impression was 
soon corrected, and he considered for a time that they 
might represent a diurnal species of bat. Then he thought, 
grotesquely enough, that they might be cherubs. Their 
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continued from page 56 
perceived thal i( was a mechanism of shining metals and 
of extraordinary complexity. And then, when he looked 
again, it had passed out of sight. 

After a time Mr. Wace aspired to attract the attention 
of the Martians, and the next time that the strange eyes 
of one of hem appeared close to the crystal Mr. Cave 
cried out and sprang away, and they immediately turned 
on the light and began to gesticulate in a manner sug- 
gestive of signalling. But when at last Mr. Cave examined 
the crystal again the Martian had departed. 

Thus far these observations had progressed in early 
November, and then Mr. Cave, feeling that the suspicions 
of his family about the crystal were allayed, began to 
take it to and fro with him in order that, as occasion arose 
in the daytime or night, he might comfort himself with 
what was fast becoming the most real thing in his existancc. 



Portland Street. But 
had already been sold to a.i 

there the material facts in „„ 

least very suggestive story come abruptly to an end. The 
Great Portland Street dealer did not know who the tall 
dark man in grey was, nor had he observed him with 
sufficient attention to describe him minutely. He did not 
even know which way this person had gone after leaving 
the shop. For a time Mr. Wace remained in the shop, 
trying the dealer’s patience with hopeless questions, vent- 
ing his own exasperation. And at last, realising abruptly 
that the whole thing had passed out of his hands, had 
vanished .like a vision of the night, he returned to his 
own rooms, a little astonished to find the notes he had' 
made still tangible and ’visible upon his untidy table. 

His annoyance and disappointment were naturally very 
great. He made a second call (equally ineffectual ) upon 
the Great Portland Street dealer, and lie resorted to 
advertisements in such periodicals as were likely to come 
into the hands of a bric-a-brac collector. He also wrote 
letters to The Daily Chronicle and Nature, but both those 
periodicals, suspecting a hoax, asked him to reconsider 
his action before they printed, and he was advised that 
such strange story, unfortunately so bare of supporting 
evidence, might imperil his reputation as an investigator. 
Moreover, the calls of his proper work were urgent. So 
that after a month or so, save for an occasional reminder 
to certain dealers, he had reluctantly to abandon the quest 
for the crystal egg, and from that day to this it remains 
undiscovered. Occasionally however, he tells me, and I 
can quite believe him, he has bursts of zeal in which he 
abandons his more urgent occupation and resumes the 


Whether or not it will remain lost for ever, with the 
material and origin of it, are things equally speculative 
at the present time. If the present purchaser is a collector, 
one would have expected the enquiries of Mr. Wace to 
havq reached him through the dealers. He has been able 

other than the Rev. James Parker and the young Prince 
of Bosso-Kuni in Java. I am obliged to them for certain 
particulars. The object of the Prince was simply curiosity 
-and extravagance. He was so eager to buy, brreause Cave 
was so oddly reluctant to sell. It is just as possible that 
the buyer in the second instance was simply a casual 
purchaser and not a collector at all, and the crystal egg, 
for all I know, may at the present moment be within a 
mile of me, decorating a drawing-room or serving as a 
paper-weight— its remarkable functions all unknown. In- 
deed, it is partly with the idea of such a possibility that 
I have thrown this narrative into a form that will give it 
a chance of being read by the ordinary consumer of fiction. 

My own ideas in the matter arc practically identical 
with those of Mr. Wace. I believe the crystal on the mast 
in Mars and the crystal egg of Mr. Cave's to be in some 
physical, but at present quite inexplicable, way en rapport, 
and we both believe further that the terrestrial crystal must 
have been— possibly at some remote date-sent hither 
from that planet, in order to give the Martians a near view 
of our affairs. Possibly the fellows to the crystals in the 
other masts arc also on our globe. No theory of hallucina- 
tion suffices for the facts. end 
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